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ABSTRACT 



Not the Same Story: 

Differences in Sexual Harassment 
of Women Who Work in 
Newspaper and Television Newsrooms 



by Lori Bergen 

This study examines the peculiar working conditions that many female 
journalists in television stations and newspaper newsrooms find 
themselves in. Sexual harassment of newspaper journalists is most likely 
to be committed by people outside the newsroom: by news sources. But 
television journalists are more likely to endure harassment perpetrated by 
their co-workers. This is a replication of a national study of newspaper 
women in which we report findings from TV journalists as well. 
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Introduction 

This study examines the peculiar working conditions many female 
journalists find themselves in, which can make the persistent problem of sexual 
harassment difficult to control, much less stop. Yet the culture defines the problem, 
and seeks remedies for it, in part, from research that assumes institutional 
parameters that have very little resemblance to the conditions within which female 
journalists work. More specifically, most studies examine a venue that is enclosed 
spatially, has distinct temporal boundaries (i.e., 9 a.m. to 5 p.m.), and more or less 
presents the same cast of characters -- the employee base — over an extended period 
of time under varying degrees of professional pressure. Within this environment 
originates the predicate for what most of us think of as sexual harassment. 

The female American journalist, on the other hand, lives in a different 
world. From a national study conducted previously, we know that the nature of 
sexual harassment in newspapers, for instance, is typically non-physical 1 (as 
opposed to the physical nature of harassment identified in other workplaces, such as 
the military 2 ), and that harassment is most likely to be committed by people outside 
the office: by news sources, not by a female journalist's co-workers. Moreover, 
newspaper journalists do not work 9-to-5 jobs, but jobs that often have no de facto 
defined working hours. 

The nature of the job difference between that of journalists and other 
American workers is even noted in the way the laws are written that mediate 
harassment. The law finds employers liable for sexual harassment by non- 
employees only if the employer has the ability to stop the improper behavior. 3 
Otherwise, most sex harassment laws govern the traditional venue of defined space, 
set hours, and a well-defined employee base. 

Because journalists operate outside the boundaries of the typical organization 
to conduct much of their work, the nature of the journalistic role is what 
organizational theorists refer to as the "boundary spanning role." This means that 
they frequently leave the real confines of their organizations to conduct their 
business. 4 Reporters and photographers leave their offices and the protection of 
their organizations' sexual harassment policies behind and enter the public 
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environments of the streets when they cover crime stories and spot news, or the 
private environments of people's homes and offices when those people are 
intentionally or inadvertently thrust into the public eye because of their centrality to 
news events. Policies that govern the behaviors of employees with regard to sexual 
harassment obviously no longer apply when only one party is an employee, and the 
other is a news source. 

Complicating this further is the nature of the relationship between 
journalists and sources— a power relationship which frequently, although not 
always, reflects a balance of power in which the source holds the upper hand. That 
is, the source controls access to the information that a journalists seeks to do his or 
her job well. Reluctant— and even recalcitrant— sources are not a rarity. And most 
journalists are aware that part of the exchange between information seekers and 
reluctant information providers is often resistance, obfuscation, or worse. Since the 
underlying motivation for sexual harassment is often not sexual desire, but a 
power-play, it may be no suprise that a source would use one more method at his 
disposal if the gender orientations line up (male source, female journalist). 

Women journalists are uniquely positioned to be particularly vulnerable to 
circumstances and situations conducive to sexual harassment, so the nature of 
sexual harassment in these instances requires our scrutiny. We are particularly 
interested in examining this phenomenon that holds the potential to erode the 
quality of the work environment for women, because women's presence in the 
newsroom is a significant contributor to the diversity of both work environments 
and the resulting content produced. 5 

Because replication can contribute to the validity of findings from an original 
investigation, we modeled our study after the nation-wide study of women 
newspaper journalists conducted by Walsh-Childers, Chance and Herzog two years 
earlier . 6 

We also wanted to move beyond the individual level of analysis by 
conducting this replication with women who work in similar, yet different 
organizational settings. We included respondents from the newsrooms of daily 
newspapers and from local television stations in one Midwestern state to allow us 
to examine differences that might be grounded in the constraints and routines of 
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different kinds of media organizations. 

As mass communication scholars, our ultimate focus in studying the media 
is on content in one way or another— its characteristics, its creation or its impact. 
Many content studies are concerned with effects, and a growing body of research has 
focused on the sociology of the production of messages. 7 We locate our study in this 
theoretical landscape at the point of the framework where effects and influences on 
the production of media content are considered. Although we do not address the 
issue of content at all in this study, our interest is on influences operating inside of 
media organizations that do affect media content, including organizational 
constraints and the routines of newsgathering. 

Our survey instrument followed the format used in the national newspaper 
study we replicated, and our research questions were modeled on those that directed 
the previous study, but with the added intent of determining whether journalists 
employed in different kinds of media organizations would experience sexual 
harassment in different ways and under different conditions. In addition, we were 
interested in determining whether women journalists who cover the news in the 
state of Kansas were any more or less affected by sexual harassment in their work 
than journalists in the national sample. Thus, we were particularly interested in 
addressing the following research questions: 

1. Are the percentages of women in Kansas newspaper and television 
newsrooms who have experienced sexual harassment during their careers, or 
believe it is a problem for other women in their profession, any different from the 
national sample of women newspaper journalists? 

2. Are there differences in the incidences of sexual harassment as experienced 
by newspaper women and television women who work as journalists? 

3. What is the nature of the sexual harassment that newspaper and television 
women journalists may have experienced in their careers, and how have they and 
their news organizations handled these situations if and when they occurred? 

3 
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4. What behaviors do women journalists identify as constituting sexual 
harassment? And do journalists from newspaper and television newsrooms agree 
or differ on these definitions? 

Methodology of the Empirical Study 

The population for this study consisted of women journalists employed by 
daily newspapers of at least 10,000 circulation and television stations with local news 
programs serving the state of Kansas. 8 The researchers compiled a list of all 
newspapers meeting these criteria from Bacon's media guide 9 and contacted 
newsroom managers at each location to provide lists of female reporters, editors, 
photographers and graphic artists on newspaper staff. Reporters, anchors, 
producers, editors, videographers and news directors at local network affiliates in 
Topeka, Wichita and Kansas City were also identified. In all, 10 newspapers and 
nine television stations were contacted. A list of 231 journalists was compiled 
through this process, and surveys were distributed during the month of March 1997 
to all women included on the list . One hundred and three surveys were returned 
for a response rate of 45%. 

The data from the surveys were analyzed using SYSTAT 7.0. 

Because this study was a replication of a national study, we used the same 
measures and response options to operationally define the concepts and variables of 
interest in our survey of Kansas journalists. Although the original study was 
conducted by telephone interview, our mailed survey included the following 
measures: 

Evaluation of Sexual Harassment as a Problem. Respondents were asked to 
indicate whether sexual harassment, defined as " any physical or verbal contacts that 
make the workplace inhospitable for women because of their gender," was a 
problem for women journalists in their profession and for them specifically. 10 
Because we contacted journalists from both newspaper and television stations, two 
versions of these questions were used, specific to the media organizations. For both, 
we used a 5-point scale, with response options of: "no problem at all, not much of a 
problem, somewhat of a problem, a significant problem, or a very serious problem." 
The questions were worded as follows: 
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For television journalists: "In your opinion, how much of a problem is sexual 
harassment for women as television station reporters, anchors, producers, editors 
and videographers?" and "In your own career as a TV reporter, anchor, producer, 
editor or videographer, how much of a problem has sexual harassment been for you 
personally?" 

For newspaper journalists: the questions' wording was changed to reflect the 
different job descriptions: "newspaper reporters, editors, photographers, or graphic 

artists." 

Experience with Sexual Harassment. Each respondent was asked to indicate 
on a 5-point scale (with response options of: never, rarely, sometimes, often, and 
nearly always or always) how often she had been "subjected to sexual harassment 
that did not involve physical contact, such as inappropriate sexual comments, 
suggestions, or gestures" made to her or in her presence. A second question asked 
how often she had been "subjected to physical sexual harassment (unwanted 
physical contact)." For each of these two questions, four categories of individual 
potential sources of harassment were listed. These were: "supervisors or others in 
positions of authority at your newspaper/television station; other co-workers at 
your same level; other co-workers at levels lower than yours, and news sources or 
employees of news sources ." 

Definitions of Sexual Harassment. We asked respondents to indicate how 
strongly they agreed with statements about behaviors that might constitute sexual 
harassment. Respondents indicated their agreement on a 5-point scale ( strongly 
agree, agree, neither agree nor disagree, disagree or strongly disagree ) with the 
following statements: 

It is sexual harassment when a man. . . 

* frequently makes uninvited and unnecessary physical contact with a 
woman who works with him 

* tells jokes to a woman co-worker who has never told the same kind of joke 
to him 

* makes uninvited remarks that have sexual references or double meanings 
to a woman who works with him 

* flirts with a woman who has not flirted with him before 
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* displays sexually-oriented pictures or calendars in places where women also 

work. 

Organizational Policies about Sexual Harassment. We asked respondents if 
their employers had a written policy statement dealing with sexual harassment, and 
whether women or men were more likely to be aware of such a policy, or if both are 
equally aware. 

Demographic and Organizational Information. Respondents were asked to 
provide year of birth, marital status, job title, the number of years employed as a 
journalist, the number of employees in the current newsroom where she works, 
what percentage of those are women, and whether her main supervisor is a man, 
woman or one or more of each. 

Near the end of the survey, we also asked a series of open-ended questions 
that revisited several of the above issues, including a question about the 
respondent's personal experience of sexual harassment, how complaints about 
sexual harassment are handled in her newspaper or television station, how 
instances of sexual harassment involving news sources are dealt with, and how 
management has responded to complaints or requests for changes in the workplace 
because of sexual harassment. 

Results 

Of the 103 women who responded to this study, 53 respondents were 
newspaper journalists and 50 were from television stations. The largest number of 
respondents were newspaper reporters (n=35), followed by television station 
anchors (n=18). The remainder of the newspaper respondents were editors (n=12), 
and photographers (n=6). Of the television journalists, 11 were reporters, 10 were 
producers, 9 were editors and 2 were videographers. 

Table 1 reviews the demographic characteristics of the sample for this study, 
including age; years of journalistic experience; number of newsroom employees; 
percent of newsroom employees who are women; whether the respondent's 
immediate supervisor was male, female or both; and the respondent's marital 
status. Also included in this table are total means and percentages from the Walsh- 
Childers, Chance and Herzog study on these same variables for comparative 
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purposes. Although we were not able to test for significance, these numbers indicate 
no significant demographic or newsroom environment differences between the 
national data and the state-wide data gathered in this study. 11 

Evaluating the Problem of Sexual Harassment. Table 2 provides results of 
respondents' descriptions of sexual harassment both as a problem for women in 
their field, or in their own careers. Respondents were first asked to tell us how 
much of a problem sexual harassment is for women in their own fields (no problem 
at all, not much of a problem, somewhat of a problem, a significant problem, or a 
very serious problem). There was no difference here between newspaper and 
television journalists. A total of 43.7% of the Kansas journalists reported that sexual 
harassment is at least "somewhat of a problem," but none indicated it was a very 
serious problem for women working in their field. These results are also consistent 
with the results of the previous national study of newspaper journalists. 

The second question asked the respondent about the problem of sexual 
harassment in her own career. Again, the state-wide results from our survey mirror 
those from the national study, and there was little difference between the newspaper 
and television journalists' opinions. Of those responding to the Kansas survey, 
about 20% said sexual harassment had been "no problem at all" in their careers. 
While just over half said it was "not much of a problem," about 27% said it was at 
least "somewhat of a problem" in their careers as newspaper or television 
journalists. 

With regard to the first research question, we concluded that Kansas women 
newspaper and television journalists are no different from their colleagues in the 
rest of the country in their opinions about the prevalence of sexual harassment as a 
problem in their profession, nor do they differ in the incidence of experiencing 
sexual harassment in their own careers. 

Media Industry Differences in Experiences with Sexual Harassment. We asked 
respondents to indicate how frequently they had been subjected to physical and non- 
physical sexual harassment by several potential sources of harassment. The results 
of those responses appear in Tables 3 and 4. We have included results in these two 
tables from the national study parenthetically below our results, and once again we 
find there are similar patterns to the frequency of sexual harassment reported by 
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both samples. Considered together, Tables 3 and 4 indicate that journalists in Kansas 
are far more likely to report experiences of non-physical sexual harassment than 
harassment of any physical nature, as were the newspaper journalists in the 
national study. 

Table 3 provides frequencies of non-physical sexual harassment, which were 
defined as inappropriate sexual comments, suggestions, or gestures directed toward 
the respondent or made in her presence. Our results indicate that over half of the 
respondents (54.9%) said they had "never" experienced any non-physical sexual 
harassment from a supervisor, about one quarter (24.5%) said such harassment 
happens "rarely," and about one fifth (20.6%) reported non-physical sexual 
harassment from a supervisor at least sometimes (includes combined options for 
responses: sometimes, often, and nearly always or always). This distribution pattern 
is reflected in the respondents' assessments of the frequency of harassment from 
subordinates, with a somewhat greater frequency of harassment from co-workers 
and news sources. 

Table 4 presents the results for physical sexual harassment, and is a clear 
indicator that very little unwanted physical contact is made toward women 
journalists by any of the possible sources of harassment. At least three-quarters of all 
respondents said they were never subjected to unwanted physical contact from 
supervisors (85.3%), same-level co-workers (75.7%), subordinates (82.5%) or news 
sources and their employees (74.8%). Again, considering Tables 3 and 4 together 
gives us a clear picture that sexual harassment perpetrated against women 
journalists in Kansas newspapers and television stations is almost always non- 
physical in nature. 

The second part of our overall research question inquired as to the differences 
that might obtain between journalists employed by different media organizations- 
television and newspapers. We conducted a series of cross tabulations to determine 
if there were any notable differences in our own data set in the nature of sexual 
harassment (physical or non-physical) experienced by TV versus newspaper women, 
or of the perpetrators of harassment (supervisors, co-workers, subordinates, news 
sources), if and when sexual harassment might occur. 

Results from the series of eight cross tabulations were all non-significant, 
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with the exception of two: significant differences existed in the incidence of non- 
physical sexual harassment by sources and same-level co-workers when cross 
tabulated with the media organization where the journalist was employed. These 
results are illustrated in Tables 5 and 6. 

Women employed by television stations serving the state of Kansas were 
significantly more likely to experience non-physical sexual harassment from a same- 
level co-worker than their counterparts employed by Kansas daily newspapers. Table 
5 illustrates that 38% of television journalists reported experiencing the kind of 
sexual harassment defined as inappropriate sexual comments, suggestions and 
gestures either directed at her or made in her presence at least sometimes; yet only 
24.5% of newspaper journalists reported the same. Table 6 presents the second 
notable finding—that Kansas newspaper women journalists are significantly more 
likely than their counterparts in local television stations to be subjected to non- 
physical sexual harassment by news sources. 

Responses to the Open-Ended Questions about Sexual Harassment from 
Sources. Respondents gave detailed examples of incidents of sexual harassment that 
they had experienced personally in response to our open-ended questions . Included 
were comments about harassment perpetrated both by sources and co-workers. 

Some of these comments illustrate the kinds of harassment perpetrated by 
news sources. In response to our question, " while working for a 
newspaper/television station, have you personally ever experienced sexual 
harassment?" several responses mirrored those of a newspaper reporter, with a 
decade of professional experience: "Yes, but not in the office. I have experienced 
harassment from sources often, particularly police officers [and] attorneys, in the 
form of suggestive remarks and unwanted touching." Another newspaper reporter 
of 12 years said: "Only from news sources who would touch me or make 
inappropriate sexual comments in an attempt to shock or intimidate. This is very 
common when dealing with law enforcement." 

Our respondents cited several examples of sexual harassment perpetrated by 
news sources who are police or law enforcement officials. Another newspaper 
reporter wrote: "[I've] not [experienced sexual harassment] at the office, but some 
police officers I have interviewed have made crude remarks in my presence or 
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asked me out continuously. The only problems I've had were with sources out of 
the control of my newspaper's management." 

A veteran newspaper reporter wrote, "the mayor of the city government I 

once covered asked a male reporter if I was 'a good f .'I also weathered numerous 

inappropriate comments while covering the police beat. My problems have been 
with sources, not co-workers." Another newspaper reporter wrote, "at another small 
Kansas paper, I was interviewing a school district official when he reached out and 
touched my breast. I glared at him, and he stopped. We had been talking only about 
the budget. He moved out of state a few months later." 

Yet another newspaper reporter wrote that "a source asked me if he could lick 
my feet." Another wrote that "a county commissioner grabbed my behind." 

Other examples of source-based sexual harassment included a comment from 
a newspaper sportswriter who said, "the harassment did not take place at the paper 
. . . athletes have made lewd comments, and other members of sports media have 
done the same. Nothing major, but they did make for uncomfortable situations." 

That sentiment - that "nothing major" has occurred when such incidents of 
sexual harassment take place — suggests the coping strategy that many of our 
respondents offered: they handle the problems without formal complaints, and they 
handle these situations themselves. 

We asked our respondents how these instances of sexual harassment 
involving news sources are dealt with, and received comments like these: 

"Reporters generally handle such problems on their own. If it exacerbates, the 
reporter can switch beats or ask an editor to intervene."A newspaper photographer 
wrote: "Remarks have been made, not by people in the workplace, but by the 
subjects I photograph. It [how to handle harassment by news sources] all depends on 
the situation and comments. I can usually play it off as a joke to smooth things over 
and get through the assignment." Another respondent wrote: "I usually don't react 
at all or remind them I'm a professional and expect to be treated in a businesslike 
manner. I don't have many repeat offenders and find the women reporters who do 
have trouble act and dress unprofessionally." Another responded like this: "it's 
considered par for the course." 

A reporter from a newspaper with 200 newsroom employees wrote: "... 
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reporters are not required to deal with sources who harass them in any way if they 
mention it to an editor." Another respondent from a smaller newspaper (with 40 
newsroom employees) wrote that the issue of how to handle sexual harassment 
from news sources . . is not addressed in our handbook. When advances are made 
toward me on assignment, I just blow them off or turn it into a joke. It would take a 
lot to offend me to a point where I got angry or upset." 

Many respondents said the simply didn't know how instances of sexual 
harassment regarding news sources are handled or should be handled, and many 
mentioned they had never had to face such a situation. 'I don't know," one anchor 
wrote in response to our question about how such cases are dealt with. "Could you 
publicly call them a schmuck?" she asked, and then drew a happy face in the margin 
of the survey. 

But of those who did mention harassment from sources, most suggested that 
these instances are either handled by the women, or with some back-up or follow- 
up from an editor or supervisor. One newspaper editorial page editor's comments 
illustrate this approach: "I had one incident when a source was asking me out or 
wanting me to meet him so he could give me information. It became clear that his 
intent wasn't just business and it was an intimidating situation. [M]y managing 
editor offered to intervene and was very upset, but I told him I preferred to handle it 
myself and was able to do so." 

Responses to the Open-Ended Questions about Sexual Harassment from Co- 
Workers. Comments about the sexually harassing behaviors of co-workers illustrate 
further the nature of a different kind of sexual harassment of women journalists. 
Several women employed in television station newsrooms reported the frequent, 
unwanted back rubs given by male co-workers, suggesting a pattern of behavior in 
television stations that is particularly offensive to women journalists. One such 
comment from a TV producer: "I had a news director who was very rude and 
intimidating. He would ask me things like, 'did you get laid last night?' He'd also 
rub my shoulders and make me uncomfortable." 

Some of the more outrageous examples of sexual harassment perpetrated by 
co-workers were mentioned by our respondents who were television journalists. 

An anchor/producer with 7 years experience wrote: "A photographer pinched my 
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nipple once while in the car. He said he did it as a joke to get me to quit biting my 
nails." Another wrote: "I've had a previous manager make unwanted passes, set up 
dinner dates [and] call them business 'appearances' when it was really a date with 
him, had a manager mark my period (yeah, menstrual flow) on the company 
calendar in the lobby of the newsroom as a warning to watch out for me on those 
weeks." 

Work Inside and Outside the Newsroom. The study of national newspaper 
women we replicated found that reporters and photographers— those employees 
most likely to be working outside the newsroom— were significantly more likely to 
report being sexually harassed by news sources when compared to copy editors, 
graphic artists and others working primarily inside the newsroom. We expected to 
find the same differences in our study, so we created a new variable based on the 
inside/ outside dichotomy. The new variable did not distinguish between television 
and newspaper employment, but instead split our sample according to whether one 
worked primarily outside the newsroom (consisting of newspaper reporters, 
newspaper photographers, television reporters and television videographers) and 
those working inside the newsroom (consisting of newspaper editors, television 
anchors, television producers and television editors). The cross tabulation we 
conducted to determine if "outside" journalists were more likely to tell us they had 
been harassed by news sources was not significant. 

Organization Policy Prohibiting Sexual Harassment. We also asked our 
respondents if their news organization had a policy prohibiting sexual harassment. 
We report those results in Table 7. The national study of newspaper women 
journalists had found that 70.5% of newspapers had policies in place, and our study 
found that 83% of newspaper journalists in Kansas reported the same, with 90% of 
television station journalists reporting organizational policies on sexual 
harassment. A few television respondents said their organization had no policy, but 
8% of them, and 17% of newspaper journalists in our study, said they didn't know if 
their organization had a policy or not. 

Defining Behaviors of Sexual Harassment. Table 8 presents the degree of 
agreement that journalists in our study reported on five behaviors representing 
sexual harassment. The opinions of our respondents about these behaviors 
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( unwanted physical contact , telling sexual jokes, making sexual remarks or double 
entendres, flirting with a female coworker and displaying sexually-oriented posters 
or calendars) mirror the national study of women newspaper journalists. 

Our results indicate that about 70% of Kansas women journalists agree 
strongly that one behavior -unwanted physical contact- is sexual harassment. But 
they are less likely to agree that telling sexual jokes (where 14.9% strongly agreed) 
and flirting with a female coworker (where 4.9% strongly agreed) constitute sexual 
harassment. On one behavior our respondents seemed to depart from the national 
sample, although we were not able to test the significance of the finding. Telling 
sexual jokes was strongly endorsed as a sexually harassing behavior by more than a 
third (34.4%) of the national newspaper journalists, but fewer than 15 percent of our 
respondents agreed strongly. We thought that the inclusion of television journalists 
in our sample (who in written comments highlighted the prevalence and 
acceptance of sexual jokes in their newsrooms) may explain that result, although a 
test of the differences between newspaper and television journalists on that 
measure was not significant. 12 

Only one measure was significantly different for newspaper and television 
women journalists— the behavior of displaying sex-oriented pictures or calendars in 
places where women also work. These results are presented in Table 9. Over 50% of 
newspaper journalists thought strongly that this behavior was sexually harassing, 
while fewer than half that number (23.5 percent) of television journalists agreed. 

Discussion 

This article addresses a phenomenon— sexual harassment— with implications 
for the creation of news content. Although is is a phenomenon that occurs in many 
settings in our culture, when situated in a media organizational setting, it ssumes a 
different meaning and requires a different interpretation. 

We suggested certain assumptions at the outset- that systematic underlying 
structural factors within media organizations ultimately have an impact on the 
media product, that the presence of women in newsrooms leads to greater diversity 
amongst those who work in the production of news content and will enhance the 
media's ability to reflect a multicultural society. It was our purpose to examine a 
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particular phenomenon with impact on the way that journalists gather, produce 
and present the news at the confluence of organizational policies and individual 
practice, incorporating both individual level and organizational level analyses. 

It is within that theoretical context that we suggest our finding that Kansas 
newspaper women journalists are significantly more likely to be subjected to non- 
physical sexual harassment by news sources and that their counterparts in local 
television stations are more likely to be harassed by their coworkers is a powerful 
discovery, with implications for media organizations, journalists and the content 
they produce. 

There are several possible explanations for these findings. With regard to 
newspaper journalists, we know these results are consistent with those of the 
national study of newspaper women, which found news reporters and 
photographers who spend more time outside the newsroom are more vulnerable to 
being sexually harassed by news sources. Results of that study showed that nearly 
60% of reporters and photographers reported being harassed sexually by sources, 
while only a third of copy editors, graphic artists and others who worked primarily 
in the newsroom reported harassment by sources. 13 But when we conducted cross 
tabulations of our data to see whether all journalists, regardless of media type, who 
work outside the newsroom were more likely to report being subjected to sexual 
harassment than those working inside, our results were non-significant. 

It is difficult to interpret the results here without making some assumptions 
that we do not have the empirical data to support. However, our explanation draws 
on some commonly observed behaviors that call attention to the differences in the 
nature of the work routines that journalists employ with respect to the medium 
they work for, and also to the differences in the organizational climates and work 
environments in these two media settings. 

The reader will recall that we found significant differences between media 
organizations with regard to the frequency of news source harassment-newspaper 
women were significantly more likely to report harassment by news sources than 
were television journalists. However, we can't presume that newspaper journalists 
are more likely to work outside their newsrooms as opposed to television 
journalists. Television reporters are at least as likely to work outside the newsroom 
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as newspaper reporters, and maybe more so. 

The differences are possibly these: that newspaper journalists working outside 
the newsroom do so as lone reporters or photographers, as opposed to the television 
videographer and reporter who travel in pairs to conduct interviews with news 
sources. It may be that the mere presence of a third person mitigates the likelihood 
that a source will engage in inappropriate behavior. It may also be that with the 
presence of a video camera and its concomitant ability to record behaviors on 
videotape, sources may simply curb inappropriate behaviors directed toward 
television reporters, since they could be witnessed either by the second party, or 
recorded. This "witness" presence removes the possibility for a "he said/she said" 
defense based on the word of one party against another. 

Clearly, with regard to our second and third research questions, there are 
significant and compelling differences in the nature of sexual harassment 
experiences of newspaper and television women who work as journalists. And, we 
suggest that these results are consistent with those studies that have identified 
content as a variable, and have found that organizational and occupational 
influences are greater than individual characteristics on news content . 14 Our results 
bring into high relief, in one very narrow realm, one of the points where 
organizational differences seem to be most extreme. We believe that understanding 
what influence these systematic underlying structural factors may ultimately have 
on the media product requires this kind of fine-grained examination of points 
where organizational characteristics are brought into focus. Obviously, the next step 
is to formally link these differences we have identified between women working in 
these two media settings with the products of their work. 

Additionally, the written comments of our respondents show that situations 
of sexual harassment are as individual as the people involved and they illustrate 
the range and variability in the nature of these experiences for women working in 
both professional media settings. Organizational responses to sexual harassment are 
varied, too, but even in news organizations where policies are in place, significant 
numbers of women still report sexual harassment is a problem. 

With regard to the final research question, our results suggested that 
television journalists may be somewhat less likely to find sexually-oriented jokes, 
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remarks and displayed images to be sexually harassing but only one of our 
behavioral variables was significantly different for women working for different 
media organizations. However, the comments of television journalists underscore 
the distinct occupational environment and culture of the television newsroom, and 
the tolerence of employees of both sexes for the overtly harassing behaviors that 
occur there. 

We return to responses to our open-ended questions to further illustrate this 
point. Several television journalists wrote that the non-physical sexual harassment 
represented by inappropriate sexual comments is simply routine in their 
newsrooms. One anchor/ producer with 14 years experience wrote: ". . . things are 
said and accepted in a newsroom that might be considered 'sexual harassment' in 
other places. Sexual innuendoes and comments are very common." Another TV 
reporter with six years of experience told us "jokes are the most common, frequent 
example [of sexual harassment]. They aren't directed at specific people, they're just 
inappropriate comments." 

An anchor /reporter with seven years experience noted: "The newsroom is a 
work environment of its own kind. Sex talk, profanities, etc., are sometimes 
commonplace. If people are offended, others will hopefully not 'talk the talk' 
around that person -- but, you probably shouldn't go into news if this bothers you!!" 

Another television journalist who works as a special projects editor wrote: 
"The newsroom is by nature a hostile environment. Most of it is not directed at 
anyone nor intended to insult. If something is offensive you say so, and people back 
off. That's the environment at our station because that's what the male-dominated 
management supports." 

None of the comments of our newspaper journalists offered a "that's the way 
it is" explanation for their newsroom environment. We can't help but be concerned 
with this tolerance for a hostile work environment in local television station 
newsrooms, and wonder if it will continue long. The work atmosphere there seems 
to encourage harassment, so much so that many television journalists in our study 
acknowledged that harassment is a widely-accepted norm of behavior. When we 
run the risk of assuming sexual harassing behavior is too common to matter, we 
make a serious mistake. This should be of particular concern to educators working 
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with broadcast students, who have an obligation to prepare their students for this 
reality of work in television news. 

One theoretical explanation for why sexual harassment occurs was advanced 
by Guten 15 who argues that sexual harassment is explained as sex-role spill over. His 
theory is that gender-based expectations about behavior outside the workplace "spill 
over" in the work environment so that women working especially in male- 
dominated occupations and settings are the most likely to be sexually harassed. It is 
not difficult to extend the spill-over theory to television newsrooms, which is 
reflected in the gender-based assignment to important jobs. The television news 
program formula relies on a structure that mirrors a heterosexual relationship, and 
the anchor desk is routinely occupied by a male anchor and a female anchor. These 
"on-air families" are unique to television, didn't exist before the early 1970s, and 
quite possibly contribute to the atmosphere and discussion that would be more 
appropriate to the bedroom than the newsroom. 

We also note the retention consequences of sexual harassment, which the 
comments from one newspaper reporter with nine years of experience illustrate— 
that the harassment respondents experienced in their careers had occurred when 
they were employed by another news organization. That respondent wrote: "while 
covering the Kansas Legislature, two legislators made passes. When my editor heard 
about it, he called me in and said he could understand why they might do that 
because I was an attractive woman! (This was at my previous job.)" We can only 
speculate here how much the incidence of sexual harassment, and they way it is 
handled by management, might contribute to the departure of employees who chose 
to leave rather than stay and endure or confront such behavior. 

We are equally concerned at the incidence of news source harassment of 
newspaper journalists especially, and hope that the results of this study should alert 
managers in each media setting to the unique problems specific to their 
organizations. While we know most already have sexual harassment policies in 
place, it may be that managers could use the findings in this study as a reality check 
to reevaluate their policies. In some cases, training programs for employees that 
both sensitize them to the behaviors that constitute sexual harassment, and that 
provide coping strategies for employees— especially those who work alone as 
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reporters and photographers for newspapers in those boundary spanning roles-are 
needed. 

Finally, if there is a pattern to these differences in the experiences of 
television and newspaper women journalists, it is that journalists are most likely to 
be harassed where the behavior is accepted. As one scholar has noted, "Perpetrators 
only break the rules and harass where they think they can get away with it." 16 

We conclude our discussion of these results on an upbeat, however, with a 
comment made by one of our respondents, a newspaper reporter with 16 years of 
experience. She wrote that most men in her newsroom "support a harassment-free 
newsroom. But journalism, I suspect, is no different from other professions: there 
are still some clueless Neanderthals out there. It's better than it used to be, but not as 
good as it could be." 
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Table 1 

Age, Years as a Journalist, Number and Gender of Newsroom Employees and 
Supervisors and Other Demographic Characteristics Among Women in Kansas 
Newspaper and TV Newsrooms Compared to U.S. Daily Newspapers 





KS T elevision 


Means 
KS Newspaper 


KS Total 


U.S. Newspapers 


(n) 


(50) 


(53) 




(103) 


(227) 


Age 


31.8 


33.9 




32.9 


38.4 


Years as a Journalist 


8.9 


10.5 




9.7 


11.6 


Estimated Number of 


newsroom employees 


46.6 


103.9 




76.1 


61.2 


Percentage of female newsroom 


employees 


39.3 


39.8 




39.6 


46.6 


Women whose immediate 
supervisor is: 
Male 


78.0 


69.2 


Percent 


73.5 


67.0 


Female 


18.0 


30.8 




24.5 


30.8 


One or more of each 


4.0 


0.0 




2.0 


2.2 


Other personal characteristics 
Marital Status: 

Never married 


49.0 


46.2 




47.5 


41.0 


Married 


43.1 


50.0 




46.6 


47.6 


Divorced 


7.8 


1.9 




4.8 


9.3 


Other 


0.0 


1.9 




1.0 


2.2 



'Percentages given in this column are from Walsh-Childers, et. al. , 1996, provided for comparison with Kansas data. 
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Table 2 

Evaluation of Sexual Harassment as a Problem for Women Journalists and for 

Respondent’s Own Career 

How much of a problem is sexual harassment for women as newspaper/television journalists? 

Percent 





KS Television 


KS Newspaper 


KS Total 


U.S. Newspapers* 


(n) 


(50) 


(53) 


(103) 


(227) 


No problem at all 


10.0 


3.7 


6.8 


18.1 


Not much of a problem 


50.0 


49.1 


49.5 


21.7 


Somewhat of a problem 


36.0 


39.6 


37.9 


48.7 


A significant problem 


4.0 


7.5 


5.8 


9.3 


A very serious problem 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


2.2 


How much of a problem has sexual harassment been for respondent in her own career? 

Percent 






KS Television 


KS Newspaper 


KS Total 


U.S. Newspapers* 


(n) 


(50) 


(53) 


(103) 


(227) 


No problem at all 


24.0 


17.0 


20.4 


29.5 


Not much of a problem 


48.0 


56.6 


52.4 


34.4 


Somewhat of a problem 


24.0 


24.5 


24.3 


28.6 


A significant problem 


2.0 


0.0 


0.9 


5.7 


A very serious problem 


2.0 


1.9 


1.9 


1.8 


‘Percentages given in this column 


are from Walsh-Childers, et. al. , 1996, provided for comparison with Kansas 
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Table 3 

Frequency of Non-Physical Sexual Harassment by Types of Possible Perpetrators 



Percent of Women Reporting Non-Physical Sexual Harassment 



(N=103) 


Never 


Rarely 


Sometimes 


Often 


Nearly always 
or always 


By supervisors 


54.9 


24.5 


17.6 


2.0 


1.0 




( 46 . 3 ) 


(28.9) 


(20.3) 


(4.8) 


(o.oy 


By same-level 


coworkers 


27.2 


41.7 


24.3 


4.9 


1.9 




( 38 . 3 ) 


(32.6) 


(22.9) 


( 5 . 3 ) 


(0.9) 


By subordinates 


45.1 


28.4 


21.6 


3.9 


1.0 




( 52 . 7 ) 


(23.7) 


(21.0) 


( 2 . 2 ) 


(0.4) 


By news sources or 
employees of news 
sources 


37.9 


32.0 


22.3 


7.8 


0.0 




(25. 1) 


(27.3) 


(34.4) 


( 8 . 8 ) 


(0.9)** 



'Percentages given in parentheses are from Walsh-Childers, et. al., 1996, provided for comparison with Kansas 
data. 

** Numbers in this row from the national study represent news sources only, not news sources and employees. 

These numbers do not total 100% because some respondents in the national study reported they had no contact with 
sources or their employees. 
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Table 4 

Frequency of Physical Sexual Harassment by Types of Possible Perpetrators 

Percent of Women Reporting Physical Sexual Harassment 



(N=103) 


Never 


Rarely 


Sometimes 


Often 


Nearly always 
or always 


By supervisors 


85.3 


9.8 


3.9 


0.0 


1.0 




(89.0) 


(6.6) 


(4.4) 


(0.4) 


(o.oy 


By same-level 


coworkers 


75.7 


18.4 


3.9 


1.0 


1.0 




(80.6) 


(14.5) 


(4.8) 


(0.0) 


(0.0) 


By subordinates 


82.5 


12.6 


3.9 


0.0 


1.0 




(86.8) 


(10.1) 


(3.1) 


( 0 . 0 ) 


(0.0) 


By news sources or 
employees of news 
sources 


74.8 


19.4 


4.8 


0.0 


1.0 




(71.4) 


(19.4) 


(5.7) 


( 0 . 4 ) 


(0.0)" 



'Percentages given in parentheses are from Walsh-Childers, et. al., 1996, provided for comparison with Kansas 
data. 

** Numbers in this row from the national study represent news sources only, not news sources and employees. 

These numbers do not total 100% because some respondents in the national study reported they had no contact with 
sources or their employees. 
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Table 5 

Percentages of Women Journalists Experiencing Non-Physical 
Sexual Harassment by Same-Level Coworkers, by Media Employment Type 

(Newspaper or Television) 

Women Journalist Employed by Newspaper or Television 





KS Television 


KS Newspaper 


(n=103) 


(50) 


(53) 


Percent experiencing harassment 
by same-level coworker at least sometime 


38.0 


24.5 



Chi-square (d.f. = 4) = 12.32, p < .05 
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Table 6 

Percentages of Women Journalists Experiencing Non-Physical 
Sexual Harassment by News Sources or Employees of News Sources, by Media 
Employment Type (Newspaper or Television) 

Women Journalist Employed by Newspaper or Television 





KS Television 


KS Newspaper 


(n=103) 


(50) 


(53) 


Percent experiencing harassment 


by news sources at least sometime 


22.0 


37.7 



Chi-square (d.f. = 3) = 8.37, p < .05 
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Table 7 

News Organization Has Sexual Harassment Policy 



(n) 


KS Television 
(50) 


Percent 
KS Newspaper 
(53) 


KS Total 
(103) 


U.S. Newspapers 
(227) 


Employer has a written policy? 


Yes 


90.0 


83.0 


86.4 


70.5 


No 


2.0 


0.0 


1.0 


13.2 


Don’t Know 


8.0 


17.0 


12.6 


16.3 



•Percentages given in this column are from Walsh-Childers, et. al. , 1996, provided for comparison with Kansas data. 
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Table 8 

Women Journalists' Definitions of Behaviors as Sexual Harassment 



Percent of Women Reporting Physical Sexual Harassment 



(N=103) 


Strongly 

Agree 


Agree 


Neutral 


Disagree 


Strongly 

Disagree 


Unwanted physical 


contact 


69.6 


23.5 


2.9 


2.0 


2.0 




( 79 . 3 ) 


( 19 . 4 ) 


( 0 . 9 ) 


( 0 - 4 ) 


( 0 . 0 )* 


Telling sexual jokes 


14.9 


35.6 


20.8 


25.7 


3.0 




( 34 . 4 ) 


( 46 . 3 ) 


( 9 . 7 ) 


( 9 - 7 ) 


( 0 . 0 ) 


Making sexual remarks 


or double entendres 


32.7 


42.6 


14.9 


7.9 


2.0 




( 48 . 0 ) 


( 39 . 6 ) 


( 8 . 4 ) 


( 4 . 0 ) 


( 0 . 0 ) 


Flirting with a female 


coworker 


4.9 


19.4 


25.5 


44.7 


5.8 




( 7 . 9 ) 


( 30 . 0 ) 


( 28 . 2 ) 


( 33 . 0 ) 


( 0 . 9 ) 


Displaying sex-oriented 


posters or calendars 


37.9 


33.0 


18.4 


7.8 


2.9 




( 47 . 1 ) 


( 39 . 2 ) 


( 8 . 8 ) 


( 4 . 4 ) 


( 0 . 0 ) 



‘Percentages given in parentheses are from Walsh-Childers, et. al., 1996, provided for comparison with Kansas 
data. 
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Table 9 

Women Journalists Who Say Sexual Harassment is Defined by Displaying Sex- 
Oriented Posters or Calendars by Media Employment Type (Newspaper or Television) 

Women Journalist Employed by Newspaper or Television 





KS Television 


KS Newspaper 


(n=103) 


(50) 


(53) 


Percent who strongly believe 






displaying sex-oriented posters or 






calendars is sexual harassment 


23.5 


51.9 



Chi-square (d.f. = 4) =11.96, p<. 05 
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Abstract 

The resource-based view of strategy argues firms gain a competitive advantage by assembling 
bundles of valuable, difficult to imitate resources. This view suggests ways that individual firms 
can acquire and exploit such resources. This paper integrates the resource-based view with 
existing mass media research to develop a firm-level analysis of how strategy influences 
competition among advertiser-supported media. This discussion argues that quality is an 
important variable, examining how strategic decisions influence the development of a reputation 
for delivering quality content. Theoretical propositions are developed from this discussion. 
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Introduction 

Mass media are a primary source of entertainment, information and ideas that shape and 
define culture (McQuail, 1994). In the United States, this role is given special protection by the 
First Amendment to the Constitution. However, media companies seek profit and competitive 
advantage just as companies in other industries do. 

Newspapers, television, and other forms of media earn only part or none of their revenue 
from consumers (Lacy & Simon, 1993; Picard, 1989). The bulk of their income comes from 
advertising sales. Advertiser-supported media offer one product to consumers— the content media 
firms produce. These firms offer a second product to advertisers— access to consumers of media 
content. For these firms, the audience is a resource which can be sold (Bucklin, Caves, & Lo, 
1989; Dertouzos & Trautman, 1990; Ferguson, 1983; Martin, 1997) but cannot be “owned.” 
Advertiser-supported media must, instead, create a psychological bond with the audience because 
without consumer loyalty they have nothing to sell to advertisers. 

This means managers of advertiser-supported mass media must adopt strategies aimed at 
creating an intangible asset (Itami, 1987); a reputation for producing high-quality content. But 
what are these strategies? This paper integrates strategy and mass media literature to develop 
some preliminary answers to that question. The paper offers a theoretical analysis of the 
advantages of a reputation for quality, and of variables that may critically affect such reputations. 
This analysis is useful to researchers and practitioners who may view competition among media 
firms from different perspectives. 

Mass media researchers are concerned with variables affecting competition, because 
competition is considered vital to ensuring that diverse points of view are represented in mass 
media (McQuail, 1994, chap. 5) as envisioned by the First Amendment. Researchers (see, e.g. 
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Picard, Winter, McCombs, & Lacy, 1988; Ramstad, 1997; Wirth & Bloch, 1995) interested in the 
economic constraints on competition have adopted the Industrial Organization approach to the 
study of media firms —market structure affects firm conduct, which affects firm performance. 

These studies can usefully be integrated with strategy research-which has also adopted 
tools of modem neoclassical economics such as the Industrial Organization model (Rumelt, 
Schendel, & Teece, 1991). However, strategy research focuses on how firms overcome the 
constraints of competition, not on removing those constraints. 

Understanding the sources of competitive advantage also has particular urgency for 
practitioners who manage mass media firms. This is because changes in technology - such as the 
maturation of cable television and the development of the Internet (Hickey, 1997) - have forced 
many firms to reevaluate their competitive environment. 

Therefore, this paper adopts a definition of strategy as a consistent, goal-oriented pattern 
of behavior (MacCrimmon, 1993) by mass media firms. Strategic decisions determine which 
markets firms enter, and their policies for competition in those markets. (Rumelt et al., 1991). 
Strategy involves irreversible commitments by media firms. 

The paper explores mass media strategy in three parts. First is a review of theory and 
research into the behavior of advertiser-supported mass media firms. This section also introduces 
the resource-based view of the firm developed by management scholars. The second part of the 
paper integrates mass media and strategy research to develop a description of important variables 
affecting competition among advertiser-supported mass media firms. The third part of the paper 
extends this description to develop theoretical propositions. 
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A Question of Quality 

If advertiser-supported media sell access to consumers, then the audience can be viewed 
as a critical resource for the firm. For example, studies of newspapers have modeled advertiser 
“demand for audience” (Ferguson, 1983, p. 637) and the interdependencies between circulation 
price and the advertising revenues that depend on circulation (Bucklin et al., 1989). However, 
contractual barriers that might limit competitors access to audience members are small or 
nonexistent (Martin, 1997). For example, subscriptions are short-term contracts that consumers 
easily can cancel. Nonsubscribing audience members can switch to a competitors at will. 
Modeling effects of quality on demand 

This suggests, then, that media firms must reduce the attractiveness of competitors by 
altering the “price” of their product. Price includes the opportunity cost— or value of an 
opportunity forgone— of reading or watching a particular medium. 1 For example, the opportunity 
cost of watching television might be the forgone value of spending that time reading a newspaper. 
However, as newspaper or television content becomes more compelling, it's value to the 
consumer increases. This means the consumer is less likely to switch even if the competition's 
price decreases. 



1 A decision to consume an additional unit of some product is based on a calculation of that value, or utility, 
received from that product versus the utility received by consuming some other good. For example, a choice 
between working an extra hour and not working depends on the price of labor— when hourly wages equal the value 
of the forgone hour of leisure, the decision will be to keep working. See Varian, H. R. (1993). Intermediate 
Microeconomics: A Modern Approach. (3rd ed.). New York: W.W. Norton & Co., p. 171. Thus, changes in price 
will alter consumption decisions by altering the relative value of such trade-offs. Prices do not need to be 
expressed in terms of money— money provides a medium of exchange and a way to store value associated with 
various goods. See Nicholson, W. (1995). Microeconomic theory: Basic principles and extensions. (6th ed.). New 
York: The Dryden Press, p. 140-144, 537. 
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In formal terms, this means media firms may be able to reduce consumer elasticity of 
demand. 2 For example, Lacy (1989) modeled how quality affects demand elasticity when 
newspaper firms compete. Lacy argued that if newspaper readers expect a minimum level of 
acceptable quality, there will be a kink in the newspaper’s demand curve. Demand is more elastic 
below the minimum quality level, and less elastic above the minimum quality level. This means 
consumers are less sensitive to price changes above the minimum quality level. Higher quality 
makes the product more useful— consumers receive more utility. 

If the utility consumers receives exceed the price paid for the newspaper, that excess 
utility is called consumer surplus. Martin (1997, p. 15-16) developed a simple model of consumer 
surplus (V) from newspaper use as a function of price (P), utility (U, determined by the quality of 
content) and opportunity cost: 

V = U-P„-P 0C 

where P„ is the cover price of a newspaper and P oc is the opportunity cost of the time devoted to 
reading the newspaper. Opportunity cost is assumed to represent the value placed on using a 
competing form of mass media (Martin, 1997). Therefore the cover price of a newspaper must 
be: 

Pn < U - Poc 

or consumers will not subscribe. This model implies changes in the quality of either the 
newspaper or competing media can alter the elasticity of demand. More generally, removing the 



2 Demand elasticity is actually a ratio of the measuring the change in consumption of a product when its price, a 
consumer's income, or the price of a competing product changes. For example, 

Price Elastic ty - P crcenl;a 8 e change i n quantity 
percentage change in price 

If percentage change in quantity exceeds the percentage change in price, demand is elastic. If the changes are 
equal, demand is unit elastic. If the change in price exceeds the change in quantity, demand in inelastic. A formal 
discussion is in Nicholson, W. (1995). Microeconomic theory: Basic principles and extensions. (6th ed.). New 
York: The Dryden Press, p. 202-206. 
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cover price from the equation implies increased quality reduces demand elasticity for media which 
consumers do not pay for. 

Quality is a complex, multi-dimensional construct. Lacy (1989, p. 44) defined the quality 
of news as how well it serves aggregate wants and needs of consumers across time. Litman 
(February 1992) modeled consumers as optimizing television viewing by trading off two 
dimensions of programming quality - diversity of available programming and depth of individual 
programs. McQuail (1994, p. 290-291) described how mass media audiences form around 
common interests, such as social ties, or common habits of loyal use. 3 

The relationship between market variables, such as competition, and quality is described 
by the so-called financial commitment model developed by Litman and Bridges (1986) This 
model (Lacy, 1992; Litman & Bridges, 1986) argues there is a positive relationship between the 
intensity of competition and the financial resources a firm devotes to covering news. An increase 
in resources results in increased quality. Changes in quality also have a positive relationship with 
changes in readership, or circulation. A review of empirical research (Lacy, 1992) concluded 
there is support for the financial commitment model. 

Some research on quality 

The multi-dimensional characteristics of quality are reflected in the variety of measures 
found in empirical studies. For example, two studies analyzed content (Becker, Beam and 
Russial, 1978; Lacy and Fico, 1990) and found a positive relationship between circulation and 



Specifically, audiences may consist of (a) members of a social group with shared ties to a media source; (b) 
aggregates of individuals with no direct ties who share a common need — such as psychological arousal - for media 
content; (c) aggregates of individuals who are fans of some specific media content; and (d) audiences recruited by 
the media which develop a habit of loyal use. McQuail (1994, p. 290-291) explains that the first and last kinds of 
audiences can be stable over time. The composition of fan groups may change, but there is some stability in those 
audiences too. 
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quality. The first study only included 109 New England newspapers, and the second study used 
106 dailies without controlling for market variables except population. 

Other studies examined relationships between quality and audience. Lacy and Martin (in 
press) found that 64 newspapers owned by a company with a reputation for poor quality lost an 
average of 6 percent more circulation penetration than competitors did from 1980 to 1990. 
However, the study did not directly measure quality. A case study (Hawley, 1992) concluded 
dissatisfaction with content was the primary reason that readers drop newspapers. The study only 
included two-dozen households. 

Husini (1988) concluded the survival of new magazines depends on how well they focus 
on the needs and wants of their readers. The study used an indirect quality measure— the ratio of 
editorial to advertising pages. 

Two television programming studies (Grant, 1994; Youn, 1994) concluded that when 
more channels were offered, viewers exhibited clear preferences for some types of programming. 
This can also be considered an indirect measure of the connection between quality and media 
consumption. 

Four other studies, all involving newspapers, used expenditures on news and editorials as 
a quality measure. The first (Blankenburg and Friend, 1994) concluded expenditures on news and 
editorials at 46 dailies were not strongly associated with maintaining newspaper circulation. 
However, in the second study Blankenburg (1995) concluded publishers of 29 newspapers 
compensated for a 1990 economic slump by increasing subscription prices, not by cutting 
expenditures for news. Neither study controlled for level of competition, and the small samples 
preclude generalization. 
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The third and fourth studies (Blankenburg & Ozanich, 1993; Lacy, Shaver, & St. Cyr, 
1996) concluded spending on publicly-owned newspapers is positively related to the degree of 
control over voting stock retained by the original owners or their heirs. The second study also 
found competition is also positively related to spending. The studies included most publicly- 
owned U.S. newspaper companies, but neither study directly measured quality. 

Thus, theoretical models of advertiser-supported media that identify quality as an 
important variable have some empirical support. However, these studies also suggest market 
variables such as competition, are not the sole determinant of quality. This point is highlighted by 
four of the newspaper studies. 

The first study (Lacy and Martin, in press) concluded that a newspaper company suffered 
a significant loss of circulation penetration in a period when its management placed a priority on 
high profit margins. The second and third studies (Blankenburg & Ozanich, 1993; Lacy et al., 
1996) the degree of control by the original owners or their heirs influences spending at publicly 
owned newspaper companies. Presumably, this reflects differences in management policies. 

The fourth study modeled quality as the number of editorial employees at newspapers 
(Bucklin et al., 1989). This study found positive relationships between circulation (p. 640) and 
between a newspaper’s monopoly power and the number of employees (p. 645). The number of 
employees was negatively related to intense competition. However, there also was a positive 
correlation between editorial employees and newspapers occupying a secondary market position. 
These results seem contradictory— they suggest intensely competitive newspapers spend less on 
news coverage, but other competitive newspapers and papers that that lack competition spend 
more. 
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An alternate explanation suggests that competition alone does not determine spending for 
editorial employees. Managers at newspapers with monopoly power may employ larger staffs 
because of competitive slack. Newspapers locked in circulation battles for the same consumers 
may be forced to cut costs by cutting editorial employees. However, newspapers in secondary 
market positions may compete for different readers than the dominant newspaper, so they can 
afford to employ more journalists 4 

These examples show current research has not specified a model of media firms that 
accounts for all the significant variables influencing strategy. Industrial Organization research 
focuses on market level variables, such as competition, which may be necessary but are not always 
sufficient to explain how advertiser-supported media gain a competitive advantage. Strategy 
researchers (Conner, 1991; Wemerfelt, 1984) have argued that explaining firm level behavior also 
requires a theory describing the individual firm. 

The resource-based view of the firm 

The so-called resource based view of the firm (Barney, 1991; Conner, 1991; Peteraf, 

1993; Rumelt, 1984; Wemerfelt, 1984) is rooted in the neoclassical argument that firms must be 
efficient to compete effectively. If all firms produce at the lowest possible cost, how do some 
firms gain a competitive advantage? The resource-based view argues firms must acquire 
heterogeneous resources that are rare, valuable and difficult to imitate to win a competitive 
advantage. For mass media, such a resource might be a loyal audience that advertisers want to 
reach. 

Rumelt (1984) describes how strategic decisions, which concern where and how a firm 
will enter new markets, can lead to competitive advantage. Firms must start producing a new 

4 This is consistent with the umbrella model of competition (Lacy & Simon, 1993, p. 112-115) — regional dailies 
compete with dailies in satellite cities, and those papers compete with suburban dailies and suburban weeklies. 
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product while facing “ambiguity as to what the factors of production actually are and as to how 
they interact” (Rumelt, 1984, p. 562). This uncertainty means new entrants in a product market 
enjoy different degrees of efficiency— some firms have lower costs than others. This allows firms 
to take advantage of so-called isolating mechanisms that limit the distribution of profits once 
equilibrium is reached. 5 

Rumelt argues isolating mechanisms result from causal ambiguity about the source of 
differences in efficiency; those differences limit market entry by other firms and thus limit 
competition. Isolating mechanisms include a firm’s “reputation, and brand image” (Rumelt, 1984, 
p. 567) which cannot be duplicated by competitors who enter the market later. Wemerfelt (1984) 
described how monopolistic control over a resource creates a barrier allowing firms to 
appropriate earnings that otherwise might go to other users of the resource. For example, if the 
first firm to enter a market acquires a valuable resource, that firm can impose costs on 
competitors who later try to acquire the same resource. 

However, firms can overcome resource barriers if they have cost advantages in related 
markets. A firm can leverage its savings in the related market to help pay the cost of entering the 
market where the resource barrier exists (Wemerfelt, 1984). 

These are the basic arguments describing how heterogeneous production creates 
competitive advantage, and how that advantage can be eroded. However, Barney (1991) argued 
the mere existence of heterogeneous resources is not sufficient to create competitive advantage. 



5 Profits are defined as earnings that exceed fair compensation for an entrepreneur's investment of time and 
capital. This can be thought of as any return above the minimum needed to persuade an entrepreneur to stay in 
business (Lacy & Simon, 1993, p. 59). Neoclassic economics argues that when supply and demand are in balance 
and all firms produce efficiently with identical costs, returns just equal the amount that can be earned from 
alternative investments— so no economic profits are earned. See Nicholson, W. (1995). Microeconomic theory: 
Basic principles and extensions. (6th ed). New York: The Dryden Press, p. 462. The resource-based view extends 
this model to examine how equilibrium might occur when firms produce with differing costs, allowing some to 
earn economic profits. 
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Such resources must also be valuable to the firm because they are rare within an industry. If other 
firms can imitate heterogeneous resources, the firm’s advantage will be competed away. 

Peteraf (1993) stated three conditions that allow resource heterogeneity to provide a 
competitive advantage. First, there must be limits to competition for resources so the cost of 
acquisition is not bid up until it equals the earnings generated by the resource. Second, there must 
be limits on competition after the resource is acquired so the owner’s profits are not competed 
away. Third, there must be barriers to keep valuable resources from being traded away to 
competitors. 

Other researchers have described how these conditions might be met. Conner (1991) 
argued resources may be acquired for less than their true value to a given firm if the firm 
combines the resource with other production inputs in a process that is hard to imitate. Barney 
(1986) argued the complex combination of values, beliefs and assumptions that define a firm’s 
approach to business— its culture— can be a resource that generates profits. 

Dierickx and Cool (1989) described the creation of unique, nontradeable resources as a 
dynamic process which, by implication, depends on both a firm’s culture and its physical assets. 
Strategic resources can be viewed as stocks which accumulate over time. These stocks result 
from selecting appropriate flows of expenditures aimed at creating such stocks. Dierickx and 
Cool add that strategic stocks are difficult to imitate because competitors cannot speed up the 
process of accumulating similar resources. However, strategic assets erode if they are not 
maintained. 

Resource-based theorists also identify a firm’s reputation as a source of competitive 
advantage (Rumelt, 1984; Wemerfelt, 1984). Reputation is an asset that may develops over time, 
and can erode if not maintained. However, random events - luck - also can influence initial 
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consumption decisions which result in a permanent advantage when a firm's product has 
characteristics which make it increasingly expensive for consumers to adopt alternatives (Arthur, 
1989; David, 1985). 6 These so-called increasing returns are often associated with new 
technologies. For example, as more consumers purchase one type of VCR and tapes for those 
machines became increasingly common, costs associated with alternate formats increase. 

The resource-based view has been criticized by Collis (1994), who argues a firm’s 
competitive advantage can be lost even if competitors fail to imitate a firm's unique capabilities - 
other firms may develop alternative capabilities that are just as effective. However, this argument 
does not explain how developing alternative capabilities poses significant problems that are not 
addressed by resource-based theorists when discussing how firms must try to limit imitation. 

In addition, Heiner (1983) developed a general decision model accounting for 
environmental uncertainty and differences in a decision maker’s ability to recognize the true state 
of the world. 7 Heiner's model suggests that if there is variance in the accuracy of estimates and 
the ability to learn from mistakes, some people will make more correct decisions than other 



6 Three conditions interact to produce increasing returns. First, technical interrelatedness means different parts of 
a system must be compatible. For example, different videotape formats require different VCRs. Second, there are 
economies of scale; costs decrease as they are spread across more units. The cost of a VCR decreases as more are 
manufactured. Third, investments are quasi-irreversible because costs of making a switch exceed the benefits. An 
example is adoption of the QWERTY keyboard despite the existence of easier to use alternatives (David, 1985). 

7 Let U = u (p, e), where p is a vector of perceptual variables representing ability to correctly understand 
relationships between behavior and the environment, and e is a vector of environmental variables determining the 
true complexity of a decision problem. Then : 

U = uncertainty about true states of the world; 

r(U) = the probability of recognizing the right conditions to make a gain: 
w(U)= the probability of selecting an action at the wrong time to make a gain: 

1(e) is the performance loss from wrong decisions: 
g(e) is the performance gain from correct decisions: 

7t(e) is the right time for a decision and 1 - 7t(e) is the wrong time. 

The condition is: 

HU) . 1(e) y l~*(e) 

w(u) g(e) tr(e) 



See Heiner (1983, p. 564-566). 
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people. 8 Thus, the model suggests firms with managers who best understand the true state of the 
world will create decision rules that are better adapted to those states. 

An Integrated View of Valuable Mass Media Resources 

The mass media literature suggests there is a positive relationship between quality and 
mass media consumption (see, e.g. Bucklin et al., 1989; Hawley, 1992; Husini, 1988; Lacy, 1989; 
Lacy & Martin, in press; Martin, 1997; Miller, 1997). Increasing quality increases the utility 
consumers receive, thereby decreasing the opportunity cost of consuming a given firm’s content. 
Media firms that create quality content reduce consumer elasticity of demand, and should enjoy a 
competitive advantage. 

Quality is difficult to measure because it represents a combination of tangible and 
intangible factors which, ultimately, exist in the mind of the consumer (McQuail, 1994). 

However, intangible assets are “often a firm’s only real source of competitive edge” (Itami, 1987, 
p. 1) because they are hard to accumulate, have multiple uses, and can be inputs and outputs of 
business activities. 

For example, quality might be represented by a newspaper’s reputation for producing 
credible news accounts or a television network’s reputation for producing entertaining 
programming. In both cases, quality is the result of a complex mix of observable factors, such as 
factual accuracy or the physical attractiveness of a television star, and unobservable factors, such 
as the ability of newspaper or television writers to produce compelling stories. In other words, 
the ability to reduce consumer elasticity of demand depends on a causally complex relationship 
involving the firm, people in the firm, and consumers. 



8 Cognitive models suggest such variance exists. For example, chess experts recognize more patterns among 
pieces than players of lesser ability. See Chase, W. G., & Simon, H. A. (1973). Perception in chess. Cognitive 
Psychology, 4, 55-81. 
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The resource-based literature suggests that such resource bundles can be result from (a) 
first mover advantages in creating consumer preferences (Rumelt et al., 1991; Wemerfelt, 1984), 
(b) the ability of managers to exploit resources or product characteristics more efficiently than 
other firms (Barney, 1986; Conner, 1991; Peteraf, 1993), and (c) the firm’s ability to maintain 
strategic resources as they accumulate over time (Dierickx & Cool, 1989). 

First-mover advantages 

The first firm to acquire a resource can impose costs on competitors who want to use the 
same resource (Wemerfelt, 1984). For example, many morning newspapers thrived while 
afternoon newspapers vanished after World War II. One factor contributing to the failure of 
afternoon papers was increasing urban traffic and suburban sprawl. Delivery trucks had to battle 
daytime traffic while covering longer distances to deliver papers. Meanwhile, the new medium of 
television offered an alternative source of afternoon news. Morning papers were insulated from 
the effects of these changes - their delivery trucks traveled at hours when there was little or no 
traffic on the roads. 

Thus, newspapers that established a morning publication cycle first were able to impose 
costs on afternoon dailies which might have switched to morning publication. In most cases, this 
cost was too high to overcome. 

That is not the end of the story. As newspapers battled for readers, papers with increasing 
circulation attracted more and more advertising (Lacy & Simon, 1993: p. 96-99). Advertisers 
abandoned papers with smaller circulation, and those papers responded by cutting prices while 
trying to increase quality. However, these tactics often failed because the larger paper enjoyed 
economies of scale— costs were spread across more readers as circulation increased, so it cost less 
for advertisers to reach each reader. Thus, newspapers which either enjoyed greater scale 
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economies because of their position in the marketplace, or whose managers were first to 
recognize the importance of this factor, earned a sustained competitive advantage. 

These examples also illustrate how changes in the market can erode first-mover 
advantages. Although differences in format and content make newspapers and television 
imperfect substitutes from both the audience and the advertiser’s point of view (Lacy & Simon, 
1993; Owen & Wildman, 1992), newspapers suffered losses to the new technology of television. 
This fundamental change in market conditions was successfully exploited by television stations 
until another technology, cable, came into its own (Dimmick, Patterson, & Albarran, 1992; 

Litman & Sochay, 1994; Owen & Wildman, 1992). Once again, first-mover advantages became 
important-the company that won the local cable television franchise was often assured of a 
government-sponsored monopoly. 

However, changes in technology can also pose special risks for first-movers when 
adoption of the technologies depends on increasing returns that are heavily influenced by 
decisions beyond the firm's control (Arthur, 1989; David, 1985). Newspaper companies that 
adopted early technologies for delivering electronic text were forced to abandon those 
investments. The dynamic nature of telecommunication and Internet technologies suggests similar 
risks— and potentially large rewards— exist for media firms that are first-movers in those markets. 
Exploitation of production factors 

A mass media firm may, by virtue of first-mover advantages, enjoy a less costly position in 
the market. However, unless the firm delivers quality content to consumers, such advantages will 
be competed away. The changes since World War II left many morning daily newspapers with a 
strong enough market position to have some discretion when setting prices for advertising and 
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subscriptions (Lacy & Simon, 1993), but these papers still face competition from other regional 
newspapers and from television and radio. 

There is a similar picture for television. Network affiliates enjoyed a dominant market 
position for decades, until cable became widespread (Dimmick et al., 1992; Litman & Sochay, 
1994; Thomas & Litman, 1991). Now those affiliates compete with distant independent stations 
running syndicated programming, new networks, and a variety of specialized channels. 

The increased competition resulting from changes in technology eroded long-standing 
rationales for limiting ownership of various forms of advertiser-supported media. For example, 
federal anti-monopoly rules limiting a single owner of television, AM and FM radio stations to 
seven of each were changed to allow each broadcaster to own up to 12 of each (Litman & 

Sochay, 1994, p. 252). 

This suggests that advertiser-supported media must exploit existing advantages or risk 
erosion of their audience. Quality ultimately rests in the skills that employees have. The 
importance of managing skills in media organizations is underscored by the use of exclusive 
contracts in broadcast news. These contracts often forbid departing broadcasters from going to 
work for competing stations (Carter, 1992). The reason for non-compete clauses is 
straightforward - “station managers are searching for ways to hold market share and beat 
competition”(Carter, 1992, p. 55). Courts have recognized that non-compete clauses of up to 
three years protect a legitimate business interest similar to trade secrets or client lists. 

Such contracts can be viewed as attempts to limit competition for a resource traded on the 
open market (Conner, 1991) - the broadcaster’s skills. Broadcasting firms are trying to gain a 
competitive advantage by using non-compete clauses to make this resource nontradeable for some 
period of time. 
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Mass media firms have also attempted to manage competition by targeting content at 
consumers that advertisers consider desirable. For example, at first the Fox network only 
produced entertainment programming for younger viewers (Thomas & Litman, 1991, p. 150). 

The network struggled, then found success with a combination of syndicated programs and 
original content, such as The Simpsons, tailored for its target audience. Now the Fox strategy of 
starting with programming that is only on for a few nights is being imitated by other fledgling 
networks (Collette & Litman, 1997, p. 17). 

These are just two examples of how mass media firms appear to respond to competitive 
pressures by building on their reputation or image to attract specific, valuable groups of 
consumers. 

Accumulation of resources 

Mass media firms can also accumulate resources over time by pursing strategies which 
differentiate their products in the minds of consumers. 9 The previous section described how Fox 
built a reputation for programming that attracted young viewers. The fact publicly-owned 
newspaper companies devote more resources to news coverage when they face competition (Lacy 
et al., 1996) is another indication that media companies may respond to competition with 
differentiation. 

Firms can also accumulate resources by leveraging their strengths to diversify into new 
markets (Wemerfelt, 1984). Mass media firms that diversify have frequently cited the desire to 
exploit economies of scope 10 (Litman & Sochay, 1994). For example, the Fox network (Thomas 

9 Kamani classified strategies along two major dimensions. Cost-based strategies focus on producing at low cost. 
Differentiation-based strategies attempt to differentiate a product from competing products. See, Kamani, A. 
(1984). Generic competitive strategies-An analytical approach. Strategic Management Journal, 5, 367-380. 

10 Economies of scope exist if the joint-cost of producing two or more products is less than the cost of producing 
those products separately. See, Teece, D. J. (1980). Economies of scope and the scope of the enterprise. Journal of 
Economic Behavior and Organization, l, p. 224. 
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& Litman, 1991) and two newer competitors (Collette & Litman, 1997) are owned by large media 
companies with experience producing entertainment and news. Consumer magazines have 
crossed international boundaries to enter new markets, thereby expanding the reach of their 
management skills and “unique concepts” (Hafstrand, 1995, p. 12), which represents another kind 
of diversification. These patterns are consistent with studies showing related diversification is 
more profitable than unrelated diversification (Markides & Williamson, 1994; Robins & 

Wiersema, 1995; Scherer & Ross, 1990). However, media companies that diversify do not 
always enjoy economies of scope (Litman & Sochay, 1994, p. 256-261). 

Diversification is not always successful partly because it poses complex problems for 
managers. Strategy researchers have argued that managers of diversified firms should be 
evaluated so they focus on areas that are relevant to successful diversification (Govindarajan & 
Fisher, 1990; Hill, Hitt, & Hoskisson, 1992; Hill & Hoskisson, 1987). Successful exploitation of 
related resources in a diverse company requires evaluation of how well managers of different 
business units work together, a subjective criterion that introduces politics into the equation. 

When different business units do not engage in related activities, this line of research argues that 
quantifiable performance measures— such as production costs— should be used to evaluate 
managers (Govindarajan & Fisher, 1990). Another study (Golden, 1992) suggests that business 
unit managers are most effective when they are allowed to focus on a firm’s strengths - such as 
developing and exploiting new market opportunities - and other duties are transferred to 
corporate headquarters. More generally, strategy research suggests that diversified media firms 
cannot gain a competitive advantage just by acquiring related businesses. The internal structure 
of such firms must also allow managers to exploit the opportunities created by diversification. 
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One way to do this might be to apply specialized skills, such as those needed to gather and 
communicate the news, across different business units. Business units might represent a distinct 
medium, such as a newspaper or a television station, but operate in the same geographic market. 
So, for example, newspaper reporters could also contribute to the parent company’s television 
news broadcast. Many newspaper companies are also trying to meet competitive challenges 
posed by the Internet (Hickey, 1997) by publishing on-line editions. This can be viewed as an 
effort to leverage reputations for providing quality content into a new medium. 

Theoretical Propositions 

The integration of mass media and strategy literature suggests that advertiser-supported 
media can reduce elasticity of demand by managing resources to produce high quality content. In 
other words, media firms must differentiate their product if they wish to gain competitive 
advantage. Media firms that enjoy first-mover advantages because of market position or early 
adoption of new technologies may be able to differentiate themselves more effectively that firms 
which do not. However, the literature also demonstrates that first mover and differentiation 
advantages can be competed away if managers fail to recognize the importance of exploiting the 
opportunities they present. This suggests the following propositions: 

Proposition 1: Mass media firms that enter a product market early are more profitable 
than firms that enter a market later. 

Proposition la: Mass media firms that adopt new communication technologies earlier are 
more profitable than firms that adopt such technologies later. 

Proposition lb: Mass media firms that fail to respond strategically— by changing products 
and competitive policies— to changing communication technologies are less profitable than firms 
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that make such changes. This is true even if a firm adopts the new technology, but fails to adapt 
its strategies to the new medium. 

Proposition lc: The relationships in la and lb are moderated if the new technologies 
have increasing returns. Firms which adopt such technologies will only be more profitable if those 
technologies gain widespread consumer acceptance. 

For example. Proposition 1 and Proposition la suggest a newspaper company which 
began buying television stations when the technology first emerged will be more profitable than 
newspaper companies that waited longer to buy stations. However, Proposition lb suggests that 
a newspaper which publishes on the Internet without taking full advantage of the medium’s 
interactivity will not be as profitable as companies which do. 

The theoretical discussion also suggests that mass media firms can gain a competitive 
advantage by more effectively managing intangible assets in concert with other resources (Barney, 
1986; Conner, 1991; Dierickx & Cool, 1989; Itami, 1987). Exploiting advantages over time 
requires the skillful management of employees who consistently produce high-quality content so 
the firm can build a strong reputation with consumers. This requires a commitment of resources 
to producing quality content, and suggests strategies which focus only on cutting costs will erode 
the firm’s market position. This suggests additional propositions: 

Proposition 2: Mass media firms with cost-based strategies will be less profitable than 
mass-media firms with strategies focusing on the production of high quality content. 

Proposition 2a: Mass media firms with cost-based strategies will have smaller market 
share than firms which focus on the production of high quality content. 
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These propositions suggest, for example, that television networks which respond to the 
increasingly competitive environment by cutting costs, perhaps by firing highly qualified 
employees, will suffer disproportionately large declines in market share. 

The theoretical discussion also noted the importance of effective control systems within 
firms (Govindarajan & Fisher, 1990). Media firms which diversify into related businesses should 
evaluate managers according to how well they cooperate to realize economies of scope. Such 
firms can also gain a competitive advantage by allowing business unit managers to make strategic 
decisions while ignoring non-strategic functions. This suggests a third set of propositions: 

Proposition 3. Mass media firms that encourage resource sharing among related business 
unites will perform better than firms which do not encourage such sharing. However, this 
relationship will be moderated by how managers are evaluated. 

Proposition 3a: Firms which encourage resource sharing but evaluate business unit 
managers based on ability to control costs will not perform as well as firms which evaluate 
managers according to their cooperation with related business units. 

Proposition 3b: Mass media firms which centralize control of strategic functions at the 
corporate level will not perform as well as firms which move control of strategic functions to the 
business unit level. Strategic functions focus on the production of high-quality content. 

Proposition 3c: Mass media firms which focus on managing non-strategic functions, such 
as cost-control, at the business unit level will not perform as well as mass media firms which place 
these controls at the corporate level. 

These propositions suggest performance differences among diversified media firms will 
not be completely explained by studies that focus only on structural variables such as type of 
ownership, firm size, the level of competition or market share. The explanatory power of such 
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research can be increased by including the three other kinds of variables— (a) when strategies are 
adopted, (b) the substance of those strategies, and (c) the responsibilities and evaluation of 
managers carrying out those strategies. 

Discussion and Conclusion 

The resource-based view offers promise for extending the mass media literature toward a 
better understanding of how the behavior of media firms affects competition. The resource-based 
view complements research on quality by identifying how strategy affects quality. Advertiser- 
supported media depend on audiences to survive because without an audience they cannot sell 
advertising. However, while media consumers represent a resource for such firms, they are a 
resource that is effectively traded on the open market. Firms cannot control access to this critical 
resource unless they establish loyalty in the minds of consumers. This requires the production of 
content that meets consumer needs and wants. 

However, the creation of such content requires complex management skills. The 
Industrial Organization approach focuses on structural variables, such as market share and 
competition, that affect strategy. The resource-based view extends this approach by focusing on 
management decisions that result in the accumulation of a valuable, intangible resource — a 
reputation for high quality content that attracts the audience. 

The preliminary discussion in this paper is a first look at how strategic decisions can 
produce such advantages, and how those advantages can be competed away. However, the 
discussion in this paper is only theoretical. The propositions that were derived should be used to 
develop empirically testable hypotheses as the next useful step in the integration proposed here. 
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ABSTRACT 



Utilizing the intertemporal intermedia flow model of television 
programs, this study explores how the growth in the syndication market has 
affected the network prime time programming decisions. 

The regression results show that as the market for syndication grows 
the initial budget for network primetime shows have also grown as well as the 
deficits. Other factors that contribute to a program's "syndicatability" were 
also related to the size of initial budget and deficit level of network 
programs . 
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Introduction 

The market for television programs has increased immensely over 
the past few decades. There has been an expansion in the market for 
television programs in terms of advertising revenues and the number of 
outlets for program exhibition. The main contributors are the local 
broadcast television and the cable market. 

On the other hand, the traditional networks have suffered a 
decline in the share of viewing audience. Networks* share has decreased 
to under 60% of the viewing audience in prime time in the 1990s compared 
to over 90% in the 1970s. The revenue of the networks has not increased 
as much as other segments of the television program market (Table 1) . 

However, the budgets for primetime situation comedies have been 
increasing over the years, even after allowing for inflation. The 
deficit level of both dramas and comedies has increased considerably 
(Tables 2 and 3) . 

Producers of television programs make programs in anticipation of 
future profits from off-network syndication, cable and the international 
market for television programs. 

The intertemporal-intermedia flow model of media products shows 
that there is a positive relation between the total market size and the 
budget of films and television programs (Wildman, 1994) . As the total 
market for television programs grow, the budget and deficits gets larger 
accordingly. This increase is regardless whether or not an individual 
segment of the market grows or not. Thus the decrease in the network 
audience may be irrelevant to the size of the program budget. 
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